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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Jason N. Seward, of Rochester, has been ap- 
pointed county superiatendent of Monroe, in 
place of A. Mann, Esq., resigned. 


OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 








TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Blank reports for trustees of school districts 
and for the annual reports of county superinten- 
dents, will be forwarded with the legislative doc- 
uments to the county clerk of each county, dur- 
ing the course of the present month. 
~N. 8S. BENTON, State Sup’t. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 








The American Institute holds its annual meet- 
ing at Hartford, Ct., commencing on the evening 
of the 2ist Aug. The introductory lecture will 
be delivered by Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., of Hart- 
ford. The session will be one of unusual in- 
terest. 





TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 


RENSSELAER. 

The institute will open on the 30th Sept., at 
Sliter’s Corners, near Sandlake, and will con- 
tinue two weeks in session, under the direction 
of 8. R. Sweet, as Principal, assisted by P. H. 
Thomas, county superimtendent, end Mr. Hunt, 
town superintendent of Sandlake. 

OSWEGO. 

The institute will open on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, at Mexico, and will continue three weeks, 
under the direction of O. W. Randall, county 
superintendent, and.§, R. Sweet as principal, 
who will be assisted by Miss M. A. Nelson and 
Mr. A. M. Baker, pupils from the State Normal 
Sehool. Arrangements have been made to raise, 
by voluntary contributions, sufficient to cover the 


will be taxed for nothing except board, and ar- 
rangements will be made, to obtain this at the 
cheapest possible rate. The teachers will do 
well to provide themselves with a Testament, 
slate, a blank book for taking notes, and station- 
ary for practising composition. Text books will 
be furnished by the Principal. It is desirable, 
also, that every member should be supplied with 
a copy of Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, as par- 
ticular pains will be taken to give instruction in 
this useful branch of science. Several scientific 
genttemen from abroad are expected to be pre- 
sent and address the association. We are con- 
fident of having a happy, an interesting, and a 
profitable time, and trvst that no teacher in Os- 
wego county will willingly absent himself frou 
the meeting. Come one, come all. 

O. W. RANDALL, 

J. B. PARK 

ALEX’R. WHALEY 

ERIE. 

Will be held at Aurora, on the 15th Sept., and 
continued at least two weeks, under the direc- 
tion and instruction of E. Selden Ely, Esq.county 
superintendent, H. H. Barney, principal of Au- 
rora Academy, Rev. M. B. True, assisted by 
Messrs. Kingsley and Gunn, pupils of the State 
Normal School. Mr. Page, Principal of the 
State Normal School, will be present from the 
15th te the 17th, 

DELAWARE. 


Will open on the Ist.of October, at Delhi, ua- 
der the direction of §. J, Ferguson, eounty su- 


fee. Com. 


Academy, and A. D. Wright, Esq., assisted by 
Miss Blish and F. L. Hanford, of the State Nor- 


mal School. 
ONEIDA. 


Will open at Utica on the 1st Sept., and con- 
tinve one week, under the direction of W. 8. 
Wetmore, county superintendent. Mr. Page, 
Principal, and Mr. Perkins, Professor of the 
Normal School, will be present and lecture on 





expenses of tuition, &c; Teachers who attend, 


the 3d and 4th inst. 
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ONONDAGA. 

Will open on the 6th day of October, under 
the general direction of Orson Barnes and Alan- 
son Edwards, county superintendents, assisted 
by Messrs. Losey and Edgerton, pupils of the 
State Normal School. 

GREENE. 

Will open onthe 8th of October, at Ceito, and 
continue two weeks, under the general direction 
of J. Olney, county superintendent, and pert 
D. Wright, Esq., as Principal. 

TOMPKINS. 

Will open cn Tuesday the 14th of October, at 
Ithaca, and continue in session from two to three 
weeks, under the direction of S. Robertson, Co. 
superintendent. John Gillett, Esq., of Hector, 
will act as one of the teachers of the'institute ; 
- andthe Hon. H. Barnard, of Ct., Professor Da- 
vies, Mrs. Emma Willard, and A. D. Wright, 
Esq., have promised to be present. A course 
of lectures on anatomy and physiology, is ex- 
pected from Dr. Boynton, of Syracuse. 

NIAGARA. 

Will open about the middle of October, at 
Lewiston, under the direction of Joshua Cooke, 
county superintendent. The arrangements are 
not yet fully made. 

HERKIMER. 

Will open at Little Falls on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, under the general direction of James Henry, 
county superintendent. The arrangements have 
not been completed. 

NOTICE. 

The Herkimer County Common Schoel Asso- 
ciation will hold its anniversary meeting at the 
court- house, in Herkimer, for the election of of- 
ficers, and the transaction of other business, at 
10 o’clock in the forenoon, on the Wednesday 
following the second Monday in Sept. inst. 

A public address will be made at the Brick 
Church, at 2 o’clock, P. M., by James Henry, 
Jr., orator of the day. 

Distinguished gentlemen from abroad will be 
present and address the association. 

County and town superintendents, teachers, 
and the friends of education generally, are cor- 
— to attend. 

‘> es DAVID CHASSELL, President. 


J. E. L. Hamixton, Secretary. 
Herkimer, August 9th, 1845. 


ONTARIO. 
- Will open Oct. 6th, at Canandaigua, under 
the general direction of A: T. Hopkins, county 
superintendent. The Hen. Salem Town is ex- 
pected to assist in the exercises. Algo, Isanc 
Switt, Esq. the distinguished Principal of: the 
Geneva Union School. 





JEFFERSON. «. +: eR 
Will open at Watertown about the“middle of 
October, under the direction of P. Montgomery, 
county superintendent. A full notice in the next 
Journal. . 
OTSEGO. 

Willopen on the 29th Sept., at Cooperstown, 
under the direction of L. R. Palmer, coanty su- 
perintendent, John G. K. Truair, A. M., of Gil- 
bertsville ; Salem Town, A. M., Aurora; H. 
Gillam, A. M., do..; and J. C. Tooker, A. M.; 
Montgomery ; assisted by S.-T. Bowen, a pu- 

pil of the State Normal School. 
ALLEGANY. 

Will open on the 6th’ Oct., at under 
the direction of R. H. Spencer and J. J. Rocka- 
fellow, county superintendents. The Hon. Sa- 
lem Town will take a leading part’in the exer: 
cises. 

SULLIVAN. 

Will open at Monticello on 16th Sept., and 
continue two weeks, under the general direction 
of John D. Watkins, county superintendent. A. 
D. Wright will act as Principal. H. Barnard, 
Professor Davies and Mrs. E. Willard will lec- 
ture. 5 

ONEIDA 

Will open at Rome on the 23d Oct., and con- 
tinue till Nov.7. A. D. Wright and 8. R. 
Sweet, Principals. Hon. H. Bagaard, professor 
Davies, Hon.'B. P. Johnson, Professor S. N. 
Sweet, Mrs. E. Willard, Dr. J. D. Nichols, and 
Rev. G. S. Boardman, lecturers. 

WYOMING. » 

Will open at Warsaw, Oct. 6th, and continue 
till Oct. 18th, under the direction of J. S. Den- 
man, Esq., county superintendent, C. P. Judd, 
Principal of the Warsaw school, and N. A. Calk- 
ins, town superintendent of Gainesville. D.P. 
Page, Esq., Principal of the Normal School, is 
expected to be present a part of the session. 
Messrs. Cook and Enos, pupils of the State Nor- 
mal School, will take part in the exercises. A 
class of children will be present for giving prac- 
tical illustrations before the institute. 

CAYUGA. 

Will open Oct. 1st; at Auburn, and contiaue 
two weeks, under thé direction of E. G. Stotkes, 
county superintendent, assisted by Messrs. W. 
F. Phelps, and C.D. Lawrence, pupils of the 
State ‘Normal School. D. P. Page, Principat, 
and G. R. Perkins, Professor of the Normal 
School, will be present on thé 3d and'4th of Oc. 
tober. ) Te aster a 

ORLEANS, ©) *" 

Will eben on the 30th Sept., at Albion;:¢ ait 
continue four weeks, under the direction of E. 
R. Reynolds, Esq:, Principal of the Academy, 
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and Mr. French, who will be assisted by Mr. N, 
W. Bates, a pupil of the State Norma! School. 
FULTON. 

This county Normal School will open on the 
1st of Oct., at Kingsboro’, and continue four 
weeks, under the direction of Flavel B. Sprague, 
county superintendent. 

LEWIS. ‘. 

Will open in the first week of October, under 
the direction of Sidney Sylvester, county super- 
intendent, assisted by W. Van Olinda, a pupil of 
the State Normal School. Mr. Page, principal 
of the Normal School, will be present on the 5th, 
6th and 7th of October. 

TIOGA. 

Will open on Oct. 7th, at Owego, and will 
continue two weeks, under the direction of E. 
Pewell, county superintendent. 


FRANKLIN. 

Will open on: the 6th Oct.. at Malone, and will 
probably continue two weeks, under the direc- 
tion of D. H. Stevens, county superintendent, as- 
sisted by Reuben R. Stetson, a pupil of the State 

- Normal School. 


APPOINTMENTS OF DAVID P> PAGE, 
Principal of the State Normal School. 

As Mr. Pace has been unable to conform his 
arrangements’ to the precise times at first sug- 
gested for his visits to the various counties—be- 
low is a list of his engagements, as they stand at 
present. It is hoped, where any change has been 
made in the time, that those concerned will un- 
derstand that such change was necessary, and 
that they will find it convenient to acquiesce in 
the new arrangement. If his health will admit 
of it, he will be happy to conform to any ar- 
rangements his friends may make for him, du- 
ring his stay in any county. 

He will beat Fonda, in Montgomery co., Mon. 
day, Sept. ist. Little Falls, Herkimer co., 
Tuesday, Sept: 2d. Utica, Oneidaco., Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Sept. 3 and4. ——, Lewis 
co., Saturday, Sept. 6. .Syracuse, Onondaga, 
Sept.9. Rochester, Monroe co., Wednesday, 
Sept. 10. Batavia, Genesee,{Sept. 11. Aurora, 
Erie co., Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 15 and 16. 
—— Allegany co., Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
18 and 19. Bath, Steuben co., Tuesday, Sept. 23. 
Penn Yan, Yates co., Wednesday, Sept, 24. Ith- 
aca, Tompkins co., Friday, Sept. 26th. Coopers- 
town, Otsego co., Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 
29 and 30. Madison co., Wednesday,, 
and Thursday, Oct. land 2. Auburn, Cayuga 
co., Friday and Saturday, Oct.3 and 4: Canan- 
daigua, Ontario co., Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 
6and7. Albion, Orleans co., Wednesday and 








Thursday, Oct. 8 and 9. Warsaw, Wyoming co., 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 10 and 11. 

Any communications for Mr. Page, too late to 
reach Albany before the 3!st of Aug., may be 
directed to the care of the eounty superintendent 
of either of the above counties, previous to the 
time specified for such county, or to Niagara 
Falls, if they can reach there before the 15th of 
Sept. Extraordinaries excepted, nothing but ill 
health will prevent a punctual fulfilment of the 
above appointments. 


VACANCIES, 
So far as ascertained, that will occur in the 
— School at the close of the present 
erm : 

Allegany, two state pupils, two volunteers ; 
Broome,one v.; Cattaraugus, two v.; Cayuga, 
one s., two v.; Chautauque, three v.; Chemung, 
one v.; Chenango, one s., two v.; Clinton, 
one v.; Columbia, one v.; Cortland, one s., 
two v.; Delaware, two s., two v.; Dutchess, 
two v.; Erie, one s., two v.; Essex, one s., 
one v.; Franklin, one s., one v.; Fulton and 
Hamilton, one v.; Genesee, two s., two v.; 
Greene, one v.; Jefferson, three v.; Kings, one 
s., twov.; Lewis, one s., one v. ; Livingston, 
one s., two v.; Madison, two s., two v.; Mon- 
roe, three s., two v.; Montgomery, one v.; 
New-York, five s., thirteen v.; Niagara, two 
v.; Oneida, one s., three v.; Onondaga, two 
v.; Orange, twos., three v.; Ontario, two 
s., three v.; Orleans, one s., one v.; Oswego, 
one s., two v.; Otsego, one s., three v.; Put- 
nam, one s., one v.; Queens, one s:, one v.; 
Rensselaer, one s.; Richmond, one v.; Rock- 
land, onev.; Saratoga, ones., one v.; Schoha- 
rie, two s., two v.; Seneca, one s.; St.Lawrence, 
two v.; Steuben, two r.; Suffolk, two s., two 
v.; Sullivan, ones., one v, ; Tompkins, one S., 
one v.; Ulster, one v.; Washington, two sg. ; 
Wayne, one s., twov.; Westchester, two v.; 
Wyoming, two s.,two v.; Yates, one v. 

N. S. BENTON, 
State Supt. 








NEW-JERSEY. 

Theodore F. King, Esq., formerly county su- 
perintendent of Kings county, has beenappoint- 
“ state. superintendent of the schools of New- 

ersey. 





MICHIGAN. 


Ira Mayhew, Esq., formerly county superin- 
tendent of Jefferson county, has been appointed 
state superintendent of the schools of Michigan. 
_ These gentlemen were distinguisbea for abil- 
ity and zeal in the discharge of their official du- 
ties as county superintendents, and we rejoice 
that they have been called into a wider sphere 


of usefi .. Agreat work—the greatest work 


civil society—is to be done, and though New- 

ork cannot. well spare any laborers from her 
own half tilled field, she gives a hearty God- 
speed to those who go forth to other states to 
aid in diffusing the blessings of thorough and 
universal education. 
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| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. . 


iy EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. ? 
Be N. S. BENTON, State Superintendent, 
pi Hon. GIDEON HAWLEY, LL. D. 

ie Rev. ALONZO POTTER, D. D. 

; Rev. WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL, D. D. 
ia FRANCIS DWIGHT, Sec’y. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. : 
Fi) DAVID P. PAGE, Principal, , 
tt GEORGE R. PERKINS, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, 
; F. I. ILSLEY, Professor of Vocal Music, 
4 J. B. HOWARD, Professor of Drawing. 


Nine of the more advanced pupils have been temporarily employed as assist- 
ants, during the past term. 








| The State Normal School is under the general direction of the Regents of 

E the University, to whom an annual report is made by the Executive Com- 

mittee. 
T_T 


CATALOGUE OF PUPILS. 


- : 


| Females. Towns. Counties. |! Females. Towns. Counties. 


Margaret S. Arnout,|New-York, ....|New-York.| Rachel C. Newman,,S. Onon yp 2-40) 
Hannah E. Andrews, |Coeymans, ..... Albany. Martha A. Nelson... + ated oon ge v 
Mary L. Beale,..... Kinderhook, ...|Columbia. {Catharine L. Phillips|Bern, .......... Albany. 
Mary, E. Butler,....jSiockport, ...../Columbia. | Mary A. Perrine,...;Root, .......... Montg’ry. 
I x = paometes Delaware. | Ann A, Pomeroy,..|New-York,..... New-York. 
Blizabeth Bell,..... New Baltimore,|Greene. {Cynthia A. Pierce,..|Middlefield, ....|Otsego. 
Maria D. Bartow,..|Colesville, .....|Broome. |Corlenia A. Pink, ..|Sandlake,.......|/Rensselaer. 
ped me. }jJulia A. Pink,...... Sandlake,.......|Rensselaer. 
New Le y«- (Columbia. | Abby Perry,......../Schenectady, ...|Schenec’dy 
-..|Eaton,.....+..+../Madison. » | Mary Ann Rogers,..|Malta,....+.++++ Saratoga. 
.-| Bridgewater, ..jOneida. Emeline Russell,. .: k, ....|/Dutehess. i 
bush, .....|R -| Elizabeth Slade,....|Westerlo, ...... Albany. { 
Nancy Cross,....... ward, .......)Schoharie, | Lois —— a bale gen eevees Albany. [ 
../Onondaga. | Hannah E. v HCETO, .seeeeee Onondaga. 
Albany. Mary G. Sabin,..... Naples, ......,.j/Ontario. 
Westch’ter Caroline Smith,.....|/Schodack, eeeees Renseelaer. 
Albany. /|Sarah E. Smead,....|White Creek,.../Washingt’n 
Albany. / s Schoonmaker,}|Bethiehem,.....| Albany. 
Tall Albany, ...+..-..,Al 
Sherburne, ..... 
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etee ‘Al . Ni A. ‘Turner, dd 

4 Onelis. Rath Ann Tweedy, 
Reosselaer.||Phebe A. Uline,.... 
-| Margaret A. Uline, 


— eeeecese Madison. 
New-York, ....|New- York. 
Sandiake, ......|Renwelaer 
























p ©" ee . vina W il e 
me er a 
Re ° ae Prerrry ew- ° ia, ° wace Oy. e 
bs f Moore, ceeee -]South: eeeeeee juffolk. } stia W: + oooe | Ball: eevee 
Ann MoDewell,..\Wayae, *-....._(steaben. ‘Shieis ah FEMAL —75. 


* Deceased. 
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Males. Towns. } Counties. Males. | Towns. | Counties. 
James Atwater,.....|Lockport, .....|Niagara. ||Daniel Losey,...... \Manlius, .......|Onondaga. 
James D. Adams, ...|Canandaigua,-..|Ontario. _||Daniel T. Lennon,..|Cairo,..-.......|Green. © 
B. Darwin Allen,... Farmington, -. + Ontario. Isaac Mosher, ......|Coeymans, .....| Albany. 
Oliver C. Belding,.. Sree hag Ctr. | Fulton. De Witt C. Marsh, ...Randolph,......|Cattar’gus. 
Truman H. Bowen,|Manheim, ...../Herkimer. |/Jas. W. Mandeville, Cové » o+eee-tChenango. 
Charles L. Brown,. .1Stockbridge,. -»-|Madison, ||/Henry 8. Mosher,...|Stanford, .......|Dutchess. 
Walter W. Brace,...| Victor, ........|Ontario. ||George C. Mott,...+(Cairo,..........|Greene. 
Nelson W. Butts,.../Albion,........./Orleans. Joel Mann, .........|Fairfield,.......|Herkimer. 


Charies S. Burton,.. 
Josiah W. Boyce,... 
Noah W. Buel,..... 
John H. Balch,..... 
Anthony Butler, Jr., 
John Bishop, ....... 
George A. Clum,... 
Ebenezer Curtice,.. 
Hiram H. Carpenter, 
Samuel P. Cole, .... 
William W. Clark,.. 
Charles W. Colyer, 
James Coley,.,..--. 


John Campbell,..../Ro 


Alex. Cummings,... 
Jacob Chase, Jr.,... 
Joel B. Conklin,.... 
Rufus B. Cole,...... 
Albert E. Crane,.... 
Abial L. Cook, ..... 
Edward W. Chesebro 
William G. Caw, ... 
Dennis B. Chapin,.. 
Charles Drown,..... 
Warren Demun,.... 
Ithamar Daboll, .... 
William H. Doherty, 
Abram Debaun,..... 
John Dunsback, Jr., 
Joseph G. Denslow, 
James Divine,....-- 
Darwin G. Eaton,... 
Lorenzo J.Ellsworth 
Marvin Edgerton,.. 
Jas. yg xd Enos, 
Isaac P. Frink,..... 
Jas. La Roy Fay,... 
Delos Fitch,....... 
Jirah I. Foot,......- 
Moses ‘T. Graham,.. 
Charles Gale,......- 





Mi 


Westfiel 


pr eee 
Ib covaas 


Sandy Creek,...|Oswego. 
efield, .... | Otsego. 
Stillwater,.. ever Saratoga. 
Waterloo, ...... 
E. Schodac 
Easto: 


MS SC ccs 


Seneca. 


Peter Masterson, ... 
Tohn 





k,.. ./Rensselaer. 


John C. Moses,..... 
Henry MecGonegal, . 
Howard R. Miller, .. 





roome. 


Claverack, .....|Columbia. 
Mayville, ......'Chauta’que 
Chemung,...... 
'Henderson,..... Jefferson. 
RAMORs .010 000.6960 
Rochester city, 
Florida,........|Montg’ry. 
me, .........| Oneida. 

Middlefield, ....'Otsego. 


Chemung. 


Monroe. 


Hoosick Falls, ..|Rensselaer 


Batavia, 


Pompey; «+++++. 
China, .........] Wyoming. 


Sandlake,.......|Rensselaer. 
Fayette,........ 
Urbana,........|Steuben. 
Castile,.. 
Guilderland,....)Albany. 
Glenville, . 
Bolivar,........|Allegany. 
Canaan, . 


Seneca. 
Wyoming. 


eeees 


+veeeee Columbia. 
Genesee. 


New Baltimore,/Greene. 
New-York,..... 
Clarkstown, .... 
Halfmoon,..... -|Saratoga. 


Rockland. 


Yonkers,....... Westch’ter. 
Ellenville, .....|Ulster. 
Portland,...... -|Chautaque. 
Lewiston, ......|Niagara. 


Onondaga. 


West Troy,,....)Albany. 








Earlville, .....-]Madison 
Exeter, eoeevecd Otsego. 
Saugerties, ...../Ulster. 
Sennett, .. 
Beekmantown,..|Clinton. 


«eee (Cayuga, 


[eens 

n 
Biehineeed 
Chenango, .....|B: 


Livingston. 


Schenec’dy 


New-York. 


Ezra Newland, ..... 
Alfred Nichols, .... 

ford Newton, ... 
William H. Niles, .. 


William Nims, .... 
HReube J. Oatman, .. 


William F. Posson,. 
William F. Phelps,. 


Daniel G. Perry, . 


Myron H. Peck, .... 
T. L. Remington, .. 
Horace S. Rumsey, . 
Duncan Robison, . 
Joseph Requa,...... 
John M. Root,...... 
Abijah P. Slade,.... 
Martin M. Smith,... 
William Scism,..... 
James H. Salisbury,. 
Buckland K. Seaman 
Reuben R. Stetson, .. 
Andrew J. Stevens, . 
George W. Stevens,. 
Nathaniel Smith,.... 
George W. Staunton, 
John F. Stoddard,.. 
Edward C. Seymour, 
Gilbert Thayer, .... 
Edwin T. Tullar,... 
Francis A. Thayer,. 
Richard H. Uline, -. 
Stephen P. Uline, .. 
Benjamin G. Vincent 
Jacob Van Loan, ... 








William Van Olinda, 





Willett 8. Northrop, 
‘Reuben Ottman, .... 


Isaac Poucher,...... 


Barent P. Martin,...|Root, 





Richard H. Patchin,| Wawarsing, ... 








Big Flatt, ...... 
--|]Princetown, ....|Schenee’dy 
New-Paltz, .... 


Pinkney, ......- 


New-York, ....|/N. York. 


French Creek, ..|Chauta’que 
Ithaca, ......... Tompkins. 
Jerusalem, .....| Yates. 
soceseeeee|M'tgomery 
Leicester, ......|Livingstom 
iHamilton, ...... Madison. 


Smithtewn,.....|Suffolk. 
RTS 4.6.400:000< 
Wawarsing, ....|Ulster. 
Fort Ann,...... 
|Alabama,. senbne 
Sharon,......... 
Coeymans, ..... Albany. 


Tompkins. 


Wash’gton 
Genesee. 
Schoharie. 


Auburn,........|Cayuga. 
Sterling, ..-.... Cayuga. 
- Glenwild, vehaes Sullivan. 
.|U lster. 
WERE s o00s.00 000 Ontario. 
Hopkinton, ..... &t. L’rence 


Chemung. 


Ulster. 


Fort Ann, ...... Wash’gton 
Westerlo, ...... Albany. 
Pike,...........jAllegany. 
Livingston,.....\Columbia. 
Homer, ........ Cortland. 
Schroon, ....... Essex. 
Bangor, .......-| Franklin. 
So. Columbia, ..|Herkimer. 
Richfield, ...... Otsego. 
Providence, ..../Saratoga. 
Hornby, ........ Steuben. 
Ellensville, ...., Ulster. 
Ithaca, .........|Tompkins. 
Keeseville.,....|Essex. 
Riga, ...... --++| Monroe. 
Rome,..«+++...- Oneida. 
Sandlake, ...... | Rensselaer 
Sandlake,.......|Rensselaer 
Washington, ...}| Dutchess. 
Athens, ........-;Greene. 


Lewis. 





Cyrenius C. Gunn,../Lancaster,......)Erie. Franklin Vose, .... ry socccee| TIOGA. 
Daniel Galentine, ... ---{Monroe, ||James D. Warner, ..|Albany, «......-|Albany. 
Edward GiddingsJr., N - |James D. Willmarth, | Pitcher, ........ Chenango. 
Robert Graham,.... Wash’ton. jiJohn R. Webb, ..../Brownville, ....| Jefferson. 
& powenn Geet, . Wamne. any A ee .+.|Rochester, ....- aensne. 
illiam R. Hubba {Cattaraugus|iClark Woodworth, .|Gates,...--.....j| Monroe. 
Frederic L. Hanford, Stamford, eeeee Delaware. Horace Warner, . a o Lima, eeeeeeeese Livingston 
John Hallenbeck,...|Mayfield, ......!Fulton. Justus F. Wetmore,. yemereerie,«: M’tgomery 
Volney &. Habbard,} Adams, Jefferson. . L. Williams, ..../LaFayette, ....:|Onondaga. 
seph Halleck, Jr.,|Western,....-.-|Oneida. {/Thomas W. Watkins|Hamptonburgh, .|Orange. 
Elijah Hubbell, Jr.,|Bur ) \Otsego. A. H. Wallwork, ...)Hempstead, ....|Queens. 
Jeremiah Harden,..|Oswegatchie, ...'St. L’rencel/ Joseph Weller, .....|Geneseo,. ....--| Livingston 
Lrmen 5. eee: Cooperstown, .. . James Wade,.......|Trenton, .......jOneida, 
Egbert B. J -{Umon Vale,.... Dute 38. mner C Homer, eeeewece Cortland. 
Crark Johnston, ...-/Glen’s Falls,..../Wayne. 
Jeremiah Jenikins,..|Macedon, ......|Warren. 
Gamaliei Jenkins, .. >> «e»| Warren. 


Bela W. Jencks,. ...|Crown Point, ...|Essex, 
Charles Kendall,....(Westerlo, ...---|Albany, 


John N, 


D Geres Victo pte 
Erasmus . ingsley Sardinia, ....... ie. 
Charlies D. Lawrence Scipio, ....-.-+.|Ca 





Females, 75 


ee 


Total, 215 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


By an act of the legislature (see chap. 311, 
Laws of 1844, ) an appropriation was made for 
the establishment and support of a ‘‘ NormAL 
Scuoou for the instruction and practice of 
teachers of common schools in the science of 
education and in the art of teaching.”? In con- 
formity with the law above referred to, this 
school was opened on the 18th day of Decem- 
ber, 1844, in the city of Albany, under the di- 
rection and control of an executive committee, 
consisting of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, by virtue of his office, and four other 

entlemen appointed by the Regents of the 
University. 

The executive committee have adopted the 
following : 

REGULATIONS OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

I. The year shall be divided into two terms, 
as follows : the first term commencing on the 
second Wednesday of Aprilin each year, and 
continuing hag | weeks. The second term 
commencing on the third Wednesday of Oc- 
tober, and continuing twenty-one weeks. 

II. All pupils intending to enter the Normal 
School at the next term, must join it during 
the first week of that term. 

III. Hereafter an equal number of state and 
volunteer pupils will be received from each 
county ; and in case of the failure of any 
county to send its quota of pupils, the commit- 
tee will, at their discretion, receive volunteers 
from other counties, until the number in the 
school, of state and volunteer pupils, shall be 
two hundred and fifty-six. 

IV. During the summer term, there shall be 
two daily sessions, except on Saturdays, viz : 
from eight A. M. to twelve o’clock, and from 
three to five P.M. During the winter term, 
there shall be but one daily session, Viz : 
from nine A. M. te two P. M. ; with such ez- 
tra sessions in the afternoon for general exer- 
cises, as the Principal, subject to the appro- 
bation of the executive committee, shall judge 


necessary. 
V. Since the branches required by law to 
be taught in all the common schools, viz. 


Reading, raphy, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography and English Grammar are of pri- 
mary importance, they shall receive in all ca- 
ses Beery niteation in the Normal School ; 
nor shall the pupils be allowed to pass to the 
higher branches, till-in the judgment of the 
teachers they are pre. oy prepared to do so. 
The instruction in these branches, as far as 
the nature of thé subjects will admit, shall for 
the present be given by topics, allowing to the 
pupils any text-books to which they have been 
accustomed or may have access. 
_ VI. Exercises in Drawing, Vocal Music 
and — Composition, shall be attended to 
by all the pupils throughout the whole course 
of study. 


VII. Among the branches to be pursued, in 
addition to the above, are Physiology, History 





of the United States, Natural Philosophy, Al- 

bra, Geometry, Surveying, Application of 
Stents to the Arts, Use of Globes, Intellec- 
tua] and Moral Philosophy, with such other 
branches as the executive committee may from 
time to time direct. : 

VIII. The pupil’s title to a recommendation 
or certificate as a well qualified teacher on 
leaving the school, shall depend on his moral. 
character and literary attainments, and not on 
the le of time spent in the school ; though 
no pupil shall be entitled to such recommen- 
dation or certificate who shall not remain in. 
the school one entire term ; and no certificate 
except one of full qualifications shall be given: 

IX. Pupils in order to be admitted to the 
Normal School, must have attained to the age, 
if males, of eighteen years : if females, six~ 
teen years. 

X. SratrE Puprus are those who are se- 
lected by the county authorities, to attend the 
school ; and they will receive toward defray- 
ing the expense of their board, such a sum as 
the state of the funds will warrant. If -any 
pupil, however, leaves the school before the 
close of the term upon which he has entered, 
except for a reason entirely satisfactory to the 
State Superintendent, he shall forfeit all claim 
to his allowance for board. This allowance; 
next term, will be 75 cents per week. 

The county appointing power is vested in 
the board of supervisors, and if they are not, 
or will not be in session, during the vacation 
of the Normal School, then it is the duty of 
the county and town =. ppeaaoeaes to fill all 
vacancies of state pupils. 

State Pupils shall be admitted at the com- 
mencement of any term, on presenting a cer- 
tificate of their having been selected to attend 
the school by the proper authorities of their 
respective counties. 

[The following preamble and resolutions 
have also been adopted by the Executive 
Committee, respecting the continuance of 
pupils in the school. } 

HEREAS a question has arisen, as to the 
length of time the state pupils in the Normal 
School have a right to retain their place in 
said schoel : 

WueEreas, by acircular containing regu- 
lations, issued by the committee, bearing date 
Dec. 16th, 1844, it was announced, that the 
pupil’s title to recommendation or certificate 
as a well qualified teacher, on leaving the 
school, shall depend on his moral character and 
literary attainments, and not on the length of 
time spent in the school, though no pupil 
shall be entitled to such certificate who shall 
not remain in the school one entire term, and 
no certificate except one of full qualifications 
shall be given: 

Anp WueEreas it is desirable that the 
continuance of pupils in said scheol, to theex- 
clusion of others, shall not be unnecessarily 
protracted, therefore 

Resolved, That the committee will recog- 
nize, in the disposition of particular cases 
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which may arise, the following princi- 
les: 

: 1. That pupils ought to be so well instructed 
before entering the Normal School, that two 
terms of training in said school, shall be suffi- 
cient to entitle them to a certificate of full 
qualification. “ 

2. That where counties send as state pupils, 
persons not thus adequately prepared, a period 
longer than two terms will probably be neces- 


sary. 

3. That it shall be the duty of the principal 
and teachers in the Normal School, to trans- 
mit to the executive committee at their last 
meeting, before the close of each term, ,the 
names of pupils who in their estimation are 
not likely to become competent teachers of 
common schools, that their connection with 
the Normal school may cease, and their places 
be supplied from their respective counties. 

4. That the term of continuance in the Nor- 
mal School, to which each pupil shall be enti- 


thed, is a question which the committee re- 
serve for their exclusive decision; that the 


committee are anxious to expedite the pas- 
sage of pupils through the school as rapidly 
as the public welfare will allow, and that in 
these measures an impartial regard will be had 
‘to the rights .and interests of all the counties 
and all the teachers of the state. 

XI. 1. All VotunteerR Puri xs shall, 
before they can be admitted, present satisfac- 
tory testimonials of their moral character, 
from a county or town superintendent, and be 
able to sustain, to the satisfaction of the prin- 
cipal, an examination in reading, spelling, 
writing, geography, arithmetic and English 

mmar. 

2. Before admittance, they are expected to 
express their intention to remain in the school 
to prepare themselves to become teachers. 
They will receive instruction in all the 
branches taught, and will be furnished with 
the use of text-books, gratis. They will 
not receive anything towards paying for their 
board. If they complete the course of study 
in the school, they will graduate on the same 
terms as the state pupils. 

3. As the volunteer eupls from any county 
cannot exceed the number of state pupils, 
such volunteers who may wish to attend the 
school, should first apply to the superintendents 
of their respective counties for information ; 
and if there should be any vacancies at the 


time of such application, the said superinten- ' 


dent will grant a certificate to that effect, 
which will entitle such volunteer pupil to ad- 
mission into the school, on the conditions 
specified in section one of this article. 

XII. The internal regulations of the school 
shall be left to take their form and character 
from the circumstances as they arise ; and 
such regulations as the teachers may hereafter 
suggest for the government of the school, shall 
be submitted to the executive committee for 
their approval, before they go into effect. 





The summer term of -this institution is now 
drawing to a close. In order that all con- 
cerned may act understandingly as to the next 
term, it has been thought proper to give a list 
of the vacancies so far as ascertained, which 
may be filled by the appointment of other pu- 
pils.. (Sec page 103.) i 

A few further suggestions may also be 
made: 


1. It is proper to remind the various super- 
intendents, that it is very desirable they should 
act promptly in the selection of candidates for 
the next term, in order that those selected may 
have sufficient time to prepare themselves to 
leave home, and enter the school at its opening 
on the 15th of October. The success of the 
school has been seriously impeded heretofore, 
by the tardy entrance of a portion of the pupils. 

2. It is of much consequence that a 
candidates should be chosen, other things 
being equal, who can be willing uninterrupt- 
edly to remain in the school long enough to 
make the attainment necessary to thorough 
qualification. It isofimportance moreover that 
the candidates should in all cases possess a 
good knowledge of the rudimental branches 
of the common schools, so that the energies 
of this school shall not be wasted upon those 
matters which ean be well acquired in every 
good district schoool. 

3. As the office of the teacher is one of 
such vast importance and responsibility, it is 
earnestly hoped that the MORAL CHARAC- 
TER will not be underrated in the selection 
of pupils for this school; for nothing can be 
more revolting than the idea of educating at 
the public charge a profane or impure young 
man, and thus giving him a passport to the 
sanctuary of the youthful mind in the commu- 
nity, so that he may blast and corrupt! 

4. The superintendents will bear in mind 
that the regulations of the school limit the age 
of candidates for admission, the minimum 
being for females sizteen years, for male 
eighteen. There will herea 
viation from this regulation. 

5. As full and sufficient informacion as to 
the next term, will now be seasonably in pos- 
session of all who are concerned in the mat- 
ter, it is expected of all pupils that they shall 
enter the school on the fret day of the term ; 
and except for very extraordinary reasons no 
pupil will be admitted after the 20th of Oc- 


rT. 
6. The high order of talent, which generall 
characterizes the present pupils of the school, 
affords good ewes that the profession of 
teaching may be benefited by their future la- 
bors. It should be borne in mind that no pro- 
fession demands higher talent—that none suf- 
fers more when imbecility assumes to exer- 
cise it, et that of the on Phas a. 
fore hoped the appoin cers, feeli 
own responsibility in this matter, will velect 
such talent as will secure to the state, a bod 
of -able men in this profession. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL. 


Preparations have also been made for the 
establishment in the same building of an Ex- 
PERIMENTAL SCHOOL. This school will 
consist of about forty pupils of various ages, 
from six years to sixteen, who will be in- 
structed by the more advanced pupils in the 
Normal School, under the direction of ateach- 
er appointed for the purpose, and subject to 
the supervision of the Principal. It is hoped 
here to afford an opportunity for the practical 
application of the principles of government 
and instruction inculcated in the Normal 
School, and that each Normal pupil will be 
thus-enabled to become, to a considerable ex- 
tent, acquainted with the detail of the business 
of teaching. The pupils of the Experimental 
School will be instructed free of charge. Ap- 

lications for admission to this school should 
e made to the Secretary of the executive 
committee. 

*,* Nine of the more advanced pupils have 
been temporarily employed as assistants du- 
ring the past term. 

Board may be obtained in respectable 
families from $1.50.to $2.00 per week, ex- 
clusive of washing. 





NORMAL SCHOOL. 


As the establishment of a Normal School in 
this state is comparatively a new thing, and 
as many of those who visit it, as well as many 
others who do not, seem to have very unset- 
tled ideas as to its object and its measures, it 
may not be amiss in this place, for those inti- 
mately concerned in its management, to ex- 
press some of their own views in relation to 
it, They are the more inclined to-de this, be- 
cause they have found that a very large num- 
ber of those who have visited the school, and 
net a few of those who have come to enter it 
as pupils, have done so without knowing be- 
forehand what to expect as to the character of 
its exercises, or the ends aimed at by its 
teachers. Some evidently have come witha 
vague idea that their eyes would be constantly 
greeted with novelties—things before unheard 
of, at least on this side of the great water, 
tuings glaring and showy, but very likely of 
doubtful utility. Others have supposed it 
might be a sort of university, in which all the 
abstruse sciences would be taught, and where 
the heads of the pupils would be filled with 
‘high notions” of the “higher branches’ 
very much to the neglect of those usually 
taught in the common schools. Others atill, 
have fancied they should find something of 
a foreign asprct—something copied from 
Prussia or Ger —entirely unsuited to the 
republican simplicity of our growing popula: 
tion—something well enough suited to a des- 


potic rnmeat abroad, but entirely uncon- 
genial wih our own democratic institutions. 


ot.a few have believed they should discover 


a disposition among the teachers to ‘shine 





out” in questionable theories, phantoms that 
would vanish as they were approached, or like 
the ignis fatuus, lead those who would turn 
aside to follow them into some doleful ditch, 
more to be dreaded than Bunyan’s “‘ slough of 
despond! ” . 

o all those who have had any such expecta- 
tions, or who may still entertain them, it may 
not be amiss to say that such expectations may 
not be realized. The prominent teachers of 
this school are not men who have enjoyed a 
hot-bed growth in their profession; men infla- 
ted with ideas imbibed from hasty and scanty 
induction, which the next day’s experience 
may prove false. They began their course in 
the humblest district schools, and gradually 
found their way—not without some toil—to 
positions in schools of more advancement. 
They have had a full share of that experience 
which demonstrates that scholars are not made 
in a day; and they think they have had evi. 
dence that there is no patent method, by which 
aman without diligence, earnestness, pers 4 
verance, and a soul full of his work, can ever 
succeed in keeping a good school. They are 
so far conservative as to believe that thorough 
scholarship in the common branches is of es- 
sential service to the schoolmaster; and 
while they would not reject any real improve- 
ment, they would not embrace every educa- 
tional novelty without at least applying to it 
the safe test of experience. Bred inthe love of 
our ewn republican institutions, they have little 
disposition to transplant from the old world 
those peculiarities which befit only a people 
who have not learned to be free; yet they are 
neither too bigoted or self conceited to copy 
those real improvements, wherever they have 
been made, which are as valuable on Ameri- 
can as European shores. 

Without attempting, then, to copy any Eu- 
ropean or other model, they have endeavored 
to organize and carry into operation a system 
of measures, neither inconsistent with the 
teachings of their own best experience nor 
the dictatés of common sense. Indeed, com- 
mon sense and a supposed knowledge of the 
wants of the American people have been their 
guides in this arduous papetorcs § In other 
words, wt" have aimed to establishan Ameri- 
can school, suited to American institutions; 
and, as far as their own views were just, to 
avoid all those extravagancies and impracti- 
cabilities which may ever justly disgust an 
American people, 

They believe that the profession of the 
teacher is one of the utmost importance, and 
they also know it has often been but poorly 
exercised. Many—tfoo many—have entered 
this profession with the most inadequate ideas 
of an education, and with the most defective 
qualifications for migtering ot its sacred al- 
tars.. Not knowing what they attempted to 
teach, nor how to teach it, they have ‘sad 
marred and defaced the ‘‘ handiwork of God,’” 
and probably have deserved even less conside- 
ration and gewerd from the community— 


al 
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scanty as these have been—than they have re- 
ceived. They believe, moreover, the profes- 
sion can be, and ought to be, elevated. They 
think the number is increasing, of those who 
know better their duties as teachers, and who 
perform them more in the true spirit of true edu- 
cators. They think this progress can be ac- 
celerated, by some direct rbager to this very 
point. They by no means undervalue the 
other instrumentalities in operation toward 
this great end. They most cordially bid them 
all, ‘‘God speed.”’ Itis their aim to carry 
forward, as far and as fast as may be, all prac- 
ticable improvement. This they conceive 
will be best accomplished by dwelling care- 
fully upon the what is to be taught, aimin 
at the greatest thoroughness even in little an 
common things. They are so old fashioned 
as to believe that good reading and spelling, 
and a thorough knowledge of the other com- 
mon branches, are quite as important for the 
teacher as those more showy, but not more 
useful accomplishments, which are often 
sought at the + ga and even neglect of 
these. They would not undervalue, indeed, 
the higher branches; but would cheerfully aid 
the pupil in their attainment as soon as the 
more essential are acquired. These remarks 
are intended to explain the reason’ to those 
who have sometimes appeared astonished that 
things so common as these were a part of the 
exercises of the school, why they were thus 
dwelt upon. 

It is of some moment also, that teachers 
should know how as well as what to teach. It 
has not, therefore, been thought a waste of 
time, that some portion of it has been devoted 
to the cultivation of ‘ aptness to teach.’ 
They believe that, low as the amount of at- 
tainment has been, among teachers, there have 
been ten who knew more than they could im- 
part, where there has been one who could im- 
te all he knew. The learning, after all, has 

eeu better than the teaching: the sctence of 
educating has been in advance of the art. 
They have considered it, then, no unimportant 
patt of their duty, to cultivate, as far as they 
could, the art of imparting knowledge. 

To this end, as one of the means, the Erx- 
PERIMENTAL SCHOOL has been establish- 
-ed, in which the more advanced Normal 
pupils have had an opportunity to exercise the 
art of teaching. It may not be improper to 
state, that it never has been proposed to make 
the Experimental School a perfect ‘‘ model 
school,’’ as some have seemed to expect they 
should find it. A somewhat frequent change 
of teachers would, from the nature of the 
case, lude this. It has been ho that 
the school could be respectably taught, while 
it would afford an opportunity for the Normal 

pils to show their peculiar excellencies or 
their péculiar defects ; and at the same time 
to make those jnprerespeats in their own 
modes which an experienced eye could point 
out. Under these circumstances, none a 
expect a perfect mode} either of order or of 








excellence, while the schoo! should have, not- 
withstanding, answered its design, and at the 
same time have given general satisfaction to 
the parents of those in attendance. 

While, then, it is not claimed for the State 
Normal School that any thing very new—any 
thing very imposing—or any thing very theo- 
retical, has been attempted—it is still hoped 
something has been done in a quiet way to 
render knowledge more accurate and thorough, 
and something to improve the facility and 
aptness of the pupils to teach. It is hoped 
that, without any attempt to fill their minds 
with extravagancies and ‘‘ schemes from Uto- 
pia,’? something has been done to deepen 
their convictions of the importance of their 
work, and to infuse into them a determination 
to use every exertion to be useful, and, if pos- 
sible, successful in their profession. It is also 
hoped, that, partly by unobtrusive example, 
partly by direct precept and advice contained 
in the courses of lectures given on the various 
duties and relations of the teacher, and partly 
by the limited practice in teaching already 
alluded to—something has been done to sup- 
ply for the young teacher that defect of expe- 
rience, which often renders his first labors 
very irksome to himself and unprofitable to 
his pupils. 

As to the future, little except the best en- 
deavor is to be promised. If any still expect 
that success will be found only by departin 
from known paths in search of untried an 
questionable novelties, such expectations may 
very likely be disappointed. Success will 
eome—if it come at all—through other means. 
But if an adherence to the dictates of common 
sense and the teachings of experience can 
apes any thing, then the promise is cheer- 

y given. 





NORMAL SCHOOL.| 
PROGRESS OF THE PRINCIPLE IN THIS STATE: 


Twenty years have now nearly elapsed, 
since DeWitt Curnton, then govermor of 
this state, first directed the altention of the 
legislature, at its session in the winter of 
1826, to the importance of specially educating 
teachers of the common schools, for the in- 
telligent and faithful performance of the du- 
ties incumbent upon them. ‘‘ The vocation 
of a teacher,” observed that great and good 
man, ‘in its influence on the character and’ 
destinies of the rising and all future genera- 
tions, has either not been fully understood or 
duly estimated. Jt is, oR OUGHT TO BE, 
ranked among the learned professions. With 
a full admission of the merits of several who 
now officiate in that capacity, still it must be 
conceded that the information of many of the 
instructors of our common schools y Ps not 
extend beyond dane oiny education ; that 
our expandi ion requires constant 
accessions ie ir number ; and that to 
tealize these views, it is necessary that some 
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new plan for obtaining able teachers, should 
be devised. I therefore recommend a semi- 
NARY FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACH- 
ERs,” &c., &c. The committee to whom 
this portion of the message was referred, 
through their chairman, the Hon. Joun C. 
Spencer, submitted an elaborate and able 
report, concurring fully in the views of the 
Governor, with reference to the vital im- 
rtance of aspecific preparation of teachers; 
ut insisting that this should be accomplished 
through the medium of the higher institutions 
of learning scattered throughout the state— 
the colleges and academies. ‘“‘ If they do not 
answer this purpose,’? observes Mr. Spen- 
cur, “‘ they can be of very little use.’? The 
report concludes with the admission ‘‘ that the 
establishment of a separate institution for the 
sole purpose of preparing teachers, would be 
a most valuable auxiliary.” And the commit- 
tee, although unprepared to recommend the 
immediate adoption of such a measure, ‘‘ fond- 
ly anticipate the time when the means of the 
state will be commensurate with the public 
spirit of its legislature, and when such an in- 
stitution will be founded on a scale equal to 
our wants and our resources.”’ 


In 1827, Gov. CuistTown renewed his re- 
commendation on this head, and eloquently 
urged upon the legislature the establishment 
of a central school, for the education of 
teachers, in each of the counties of the state. 
Mr. Spencer, from the literature committee 
of the senate, submitted another masterly re- 
port, in which he again insists upon the com- 
petency, not only, but the duty, of the acade- 
mies and colleges, and especially the former, 
to meet this imperative demand on the part of 
the several school districts, for competent and 
well qualified teachers. ‘‘ Having underta- 
ken a system of public instruction,’’ says this 
admirable document, ‘‘it is the solemn duty 
of the legislature to make that system as per- 
fect as possible. We have no right to trifle 
with the funds of our constituents, by applying 
them ina mode which fails to attain the in- 
tended object. Competent teachers of common 
scivcis must be provided ; the academies of 
the state furnish the means of making that 
provision. There are funds which may be 
safely and properly applied to that object ; 
and if there were none, a more just, patriotic, 
and in its true sense, Popular reason for taxa- 
tion, cannot be urged. Let us aid the efforts 
of meritorious citizens who have devoted large 
portions of their means to the rearing of 
academies ; let us reward them, by givi 
success to their efforts ; let us sustain semi- 
naries that are falling into decay ; let us re- 
vive the drooping, and animate the prosperous, 
by the cheering rays of public beneficence ; 
and thus lét us provide nurseries for the eda- 
cation of our children, and for the instruction 
of teachers, who will expand 
pe pn great stream of education, until it 
shall reach our remotest borders, and prepare 


and widen and 


our posterity for the maintenance of the glory 
and prosperity of their country.”” In pursu- 
ance of the policy thus indicated, the portion 
of the literature fund applicable to the support 
of academies, was augmented by the appro- 
priation of $150.000, ior the express purpose, 
and with the sole view of enabling them to 
promote the special education of teachers of 
the common schools. In their annual report 
for the succeeding year, the Regents of the 
University, alluding to this appropriation, 
observe, ‘‘ the academies have become, in the 
opinion of the Regents, what it has been al- 
ways desirable they should be, fit seminaries 
for imparting instruction in the higher branches 
of English education, and especially for qual- 
ufying teachers of common schools.” In 1834, 
this appropriation was augmented by the ad- 
dition of $12 .000, to be annually distributed, 
at the discretion of the Regents, to such acade- 
mies as they might select, and to be exclu- 
sively expended in the education of teachers 
for the common schools. Under the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Dix, then superintendent 
of common schools, one academy in each of 
the eight senate districts in the state, was de- 
signated for this purpose, and furnished with 
necessary apparatus. In 1841, the number of 
these institutions was trebled ; and Prof. Pot- 
TER, who, under the direction of the depart- 
ment, visited the greater part of these institu- 
tions in operation, concluded his report with 
the following remark: ‘‘I would suggest 
whether some means might not be adopted for 
training a class of teachers with more especial 
reference to country common schools, and te 
primary schools in villages and cities—teach- 
ers whose attainments should not extend much 
beyond the common English branches, but 
whose minds should be awakened by proper 
influences—who should be made familiar by 
practice, with the best modes of teaching, 
and who should come under strong obligations 
to teach for at Jeast two or three years. In 
Prussia and France, Normal schools are sup- 
ported at the public expense: most of the 
pupils receive both board and tuition gratu- 
itously: but at the close of the course, they 
give bonds to refund the whole amount re- 
ceived, unless they teach under the direction 
of the government, for a certain number of 
ears. That such schools, devoted exclusive- 
ly to the preparation of teachers, have some 
advantages over any other method, is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the experience of other 
nations: and it has occurred to me that, as 
mvp’ f to our present system, the 
establishment of one in this state might be 
eminently useful. If placed under proper 
auspices, and located near the capital, where 
it could enjoy the supervision of the superin- 
tendent of common schools, and be visited by 
the members of the legislature, it might con- 
fe, Jo many. ve #, to raise the tone of in- 
; struc go throng out the state.” 
In January, 1843, Col. YounG, then supet- 
intendent of common schools, in his annual 
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report to the legis!ature, recommended the re- 
duction of the academical departments for the 





to say, that in all that relates to the advance- 
ment, prosperity and ultimate success of this 


education of teachers of common schools to; noble undertaking, he has hitherto faithfully 


four, and the appropriation of a sufficient an- 
nual sum to establish and maintain a Normal 


in his annual report for the succeeding year ; 
and on the 22d of March, 1844, the Hon. Cat- 
vin T. HuLBurp, from the literature com- 
mittee of the assembly, submitted an elaborate 
and powerful report, in reference mainly to 
this particular subject—in which, after a full 
and masterly exposition of our entire system 
of public instruction, a comprehensive survey 
of the progress and present position of other 
countries, particularly Germany, Prussia, 
France, Holland and England, in this respect, 
a clear and concise history of the origin, pro- 
gress and present advancement of the system 
of Normal Schools in Europe and this country, 
and a full and particular description of the 
Massachusetts Normal Schools, which he had 
personally visited and thoroughly inspected, 
the conclusion was reached that a similar in- 
stitution, suitably endowed, should be estab- 
lished in this state, at the seat of government ; 
and a bill, introduced for that purpose, al- 
though at the outset strenuously opposed, ulti- 
mately received the unanimous sanction of the 
legislature. 

o De Witt Cuinron, then, belongs the 
imperishable honor of having first, in his offi- 
cial capacity as chief magistrate, recommend- 
ed the astablishment of a state seminary for 
the education of teachers of common schools : 
to his successors in office, and to the succes- 
sive occupants of the Department of Public In- 
struction, including Mr. Frace, Gen. Dix 
and Joun C. Spencer, that of earnest and 
unintermitted exertions to engraft the Normal 
principle upon the academies of the state : and 
to Atonzo Potter, SamuEL Youne, 
Carvin T. HuLBuRD, and the LEG1sLA- 
TuRE of 1844, that of introducing and car- 
rying into practical effect this great principle, 
in the establishment and munificent endow- 
ment of an institution, capable, under its pre- 
sent excellent management and administra- 
tion, of amply realizing the highest expecta- 
tions of the friends of UNIVERSAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

To the Recents of the UnNtveERsirTy, 
and the gentlemen composing the Exrcu- 
tT1IvE COMMITTEE, to whom were entrusted 
the arduous and responsible task of organizing 
and putting into effective operation, this im- 
portant experimental institution, the highest 
credit is due for an enlightened comprehen- 
sion of the t interests at stake, unwearied 
industry and devotion in carrying out the de- 
signs of the legislature, and constant and tho- 
rough supervision of the institution in all its 
departments. To the present able and inde- 
fatigable head of the Department of Public In- 
struction, the Hon. NaTHANIELS. BEnTon, 
no greater meed of praise can be awarded than 





‘devoted his abilities and energies not only to 
the realization of the great conceptions of his 
School at the seat of government. This recom -| 
mendation was renewed and strongly urged- 


predecessors in office, but to the extension and 
improvement in every practicable mode of the 
magnificent system of which he was an early 
and efficient promoter. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACH. 
ERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Among the most gratifying evidences of pro- 
gressive and thorough education are the ‘‘ dull 
notices” on the fisst page of this Journal. 
Rightly considered, that page is one of the most 
interesting in the educational history of the 
country, and no thoughtful mind can turn from 
its examination without encouragement and 
thankfulness. This may seem extravagance, 
but it is saying less than the truth would au- 
thorize. 

These ‘‘ notices” indicate the nature and pro- 
gress of that educational reform, which, of all 
reforms, is the only one that begins at the be- 
ginning in the great work of ameliorating the 
condition of man. They also indicate the rela- 
tions whieh the Normal School and the Teachers’ 
Institute bear to each other; and their harmo- 
nious and salutary co-operation in supplying the 
greatest want of civil society—the want of com- 
petent instructors of its youth. In other coun- 
tries the Normal School has been the sole reli- 
ance. France, acting on the maxim “‘as is the 
teacher so is the school,” has established seven. 
ty-six Normal Schools; Prussia, forty-five ; 
Holland two; England, two large and several 
smaller schools; and every other European 
state, excepting Italy, Portugal, Spain and Tur- 
key, has opened seminaries for the training of 
teachers. In this country, Nirmal Schools have 
been recommended in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, New-Jersey, Connecticut and South Caro- 
lina, and established in Massachusetts and New- 
York. 

But New-York called another powerful aux- 
iliary into the field, whose usefulness has been 
tested and approved, and whose aid has already 
been invoked in other states of the Union—we 
mean the Teachers’ Institute. 

The County Superintentent of Tompkins, J. 
&. Denman, Esq., in his uanual repert for 1844, 
says that 

2 Desening the qualification of teachers one of the 
most essentia! requisites to improvement of com- 
mon schools, and having observed the fruitless efforts 
to reach the mass of teachers through the medium of 


normal schools, teachers’ departments, &c., I - 


sented, on the twenty-first day of October, ‘s42 to 
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«© The Tompkins County Teachers’ Association,’’ then 
convened at this place, a series of resolutions, setting 
forth the necessity of united and efficient action on the 

art of teachers, to elevate their profession,and the stan- 
et of a common school education; and calling on 
them to establish in this county a Teachers’ Institute, 
where all the teachers inthe county might mect semi-an- 
nually and spend from two to four weeks in receiving 
instruction from efficient instructors, listening to lee- 
tures from scientific men, discussing various plans for 
the improvement of schools, and thereby bringing miad 
in contact with mind; and finally, having adopted a 
uniform, and the most approved course of instraction, 
and modes of teaching, with one accord to carry them 
into all the schools of the county. 

“ The first Teacher’s Institute in the State, and pro- 
bably in the world, was opened at this place on the 
fourth day of April, 1943, under the management of the 
county superintendent, who had employed as instrue- 
tors, the Hon. Salem Town, Rev. David Powell and 
Prof. James Thompson, men of profound goed 
and eminent ability. ‘Twenty-eight teachers were in 
attendance, and received instruction daily for a term 
of two weeks in the best modes of governing and teach- 
ing the various common branches, (which necessarily 
included a critical review of those branches, ) and were 
instructed in the analysis of the English language, vo- 
eal music, and other branches not heretofore usually 
taught in common schools. At the close of the term, 
they lefc the institute highly pleased and much bene- 
fited; and I am happy to say, having subsequently 
visited schools taught by several of the members of 
the institute, that the most approved methods of teach- 
ing adopted and recommended at the institute, have 
been successfully introduced in most of the schools 
taught by those who were members; and having pre- 
viously visited schools taught by teachers who attended 
the institute, and whose schools} have subsequently 
visited, it gives me great pleasure to be able to state, 
that their schools during the past summer have been 
condueted from fifty to one hundred per cent better 
than formerly.” 


F. B. Sprague, Esq., County Superintendent 
of Fulton, in his report of the same year, says, 


‘¢ The first normal schoolin this county, and I believe 
the first of the kind in the State, was established at 
Kingsboro’ one year go last September, and continued 
eight weeks, a report of which was made to the De- 

ttment and published. The effects produced by that 

rst and unaided effort to improve the teachers of this 
county, were good, and many of our schools are now 
reaping the benefits of it. I think I shall be safe in say- 
ing that three-fourths, if not more, of those who at- 
tended that normal school, taught better distriet 
schools the succeeding term by fifty per cent, thanthey 
taught the year before. ; 

«T discovered a great change in the teachers. They 
appeared to have more life and animation than former- 
ly, andthe scholars seemed to be imbued with the same 
spirit, and teachers and scholars appeared to have dis- 
covered this > ge truth, that teaching had some- 
thing to do with the powers of the mind. I noticed 
that the scholars manifested a deeper interest in the 
exercises than formerly, and as might be expected, 
loved the school-room better. We held another term 
of eight weeks last spring, with like results, and ano- 
ther of eight weeks the past fall, with still better re- 
sults, and so far as I have visited the schools of those 
teachers who attended the last fall term of the normal 
school, I must say that their schools are one hundred 
per cent better in every-respect than were the schools 
on an average two years ago.” 

In 


These Institutes were opened in 1843. 
1844 there were nineteen in successful opera- 


tion, and more than fifteen hundred teachers |. 


took part in their exercises, and during the 
present year more than double that number of 
institutes will give their powerful aid to the 
cause of education. So cordially have teachers 
and school officers co-operated in the work of 
self-improvement, and so successful has proved 
this great innovation on the usages of the old 
routine system of administration. 





This year a new element enters into combina- 
tion with the agencies of the institute, which will 
greatly increase its efficiency and usefulness. 
The State Normal School, although less than a 
year in operation, is already beginning to repay 
the debt she owes to the counties, by sending 
back the pupil-teacher to’ take part in the exer- 
cises of the institute as the assistant of his old 
instruetors. In this manner whatever is valua- 
ble in the methods or training of the Normal 
School, will be widely and rapidly diffused, and 
the seeds of improvement scattered broadcast 
throughout the state. The great want of the in- 
stitutes is competent educators, to co-operate 
with the county superintendents. Opening nearly 
at the same time for the spring and autumn ses- 
sions, in so many different counties, there are 
necessarily so many simultaneous calls on the 
able and devoted missionaries of education now 
in the field, that it is sometimes almost imprac- 
ticable to organize these teachers’ schools. The 
Normal School will gradually obviate this diffi- 
culty, by sending out numerous teachers, worthy 
of the confidence of their respective counties, 
who will assist the managers of the institutes, 
and in this. manner multiply a thousand fold 
the benefits of that instruction they have received 
from the state. 

On the other hand, the institutes will supply 
the Normal School with pupils, already so far 
advanced in education, and so generously devo- 
ted to its cause, that they will soon pass suc- 
cessfully through the higher courses of instruc- 
tion, and be qualified to become efficient co-work- 
ers with the school officers and educators, in the 
various departments of educational improve- 
ment. 

In this manner will the State Normal School 
and County Institut2s sustain and promote the 
great interests of society ; co-operating most be- 
neficently, in enkindling a warmer zeal, in diffu- 
sing greater interest, and in enlisting more nw- 
merous champions in the cause of universal edu- 
cation. 





SHOULD THE OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT BE SEPARATED FROM THAT 
TARY OF STATE? ee 


Mr. DwienutT: 

I would ask the attention of the public toan 
opinion, plausible in itself, and recently sanc- 
tioned by high authority, but which should be 
carefully considered before it is assumed to be 
a firm position on which to rest the lever of 
reform, I refer to the following extract from 
the speech of Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, 
at ro Su pe tv Convention: 

The t ving a state department 
for the harmonious working of a system, ex- 
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tending through so many towns and districts, 
and for the collecting and dissemination of 
information on the whole subject of schools 
ahd the school system, for the guidance of 
local officers, and the wise action of the legis- 
lature, has been demonstrated from the first 
organization of your school system; and to 
this one feature more than to all others is the 
continued success of your system owing; 
while in so many other states, all legislation 
on the subject of schools has been almost a 
complete failure; and yet the laws of those 
states read as well, and seem as wisely framed; 
—but on looking closer into them it is found 
there is no state department or officer entrust- 
ed with their administration. Jt would be 
better if the school department of every state 
was disconnected from every other department 
of the government.”’ 

The Teachers’. Conventicn, at its recent 
session at Syracuse, unanimously ‘‘ resolved ”’ 
the same sentiment. 

There is reason to distrust the soundness of 
this doctrine, and had Mr. Barnard carefully 
weighed the argument urged by himself in its 
support, he must have seen its insufficiency 
to maintain the conclusion he has deduced 
from it. For it is not true, that legislation has 
proved almost a ‘‘ complete failure,’’ in those 
states not having a separate ‘‘ department or 
officer,’’ unless the school legislation of Maine 
or Vermont is a complete failure, as com- 
pared with Missouri and Kentucky. Nor, if 
experience is any authority on this question, 
is it true that the efficiency of a school system 
is greater where the officer entrusted with its 
administration is not charged with other offi- 
cial duties. . 

Ohie, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Michigan, have each had 
such a State Superintendent, unoccupied b 
other official duties, and able to give his 
whole influence to the cause of education. 
And what has been the result in those 
states? Have their systems been distinguish- 


New-York more progress in education, and 
greater efficiency in the administration of the 
schools. During the last five years, on the 
recommendation of successive superintendents, 
great organic changes have been made in her 
school system, which, after full trial, have 
been sanctioned by public opinion, and are 
now proudly claimed to be among the most 
important and .most honorable acts of New- 
York legislation. These amendments of our 
system have been referred to, with high com- 
mendation in every part of the Union, and the 
system of supervision, which was the first and 
the greatest, has been recommended for adop~ 
tion in eight of the sister states, by the 
Manns and the Barnards of our country. 

But this cardinal measure of reform could 
never have been adopted, or happily, if adopt- 
ed, could not have survived that fiery trial 
which awaits innovations on long established 
institutions, if the ‘‘ school department had 
been disconnected from every other department 
of the government.’’? Nor can the superinten- 
dents of other states bring forward their mea- 
sures of reform with as much prospect of 
success, because their offices.are so ‘‘ discon- 
nected.”’ 

The reason is obvious. These State Super- 
intendents have no political influence, no 
place, and little weight in the cabinets of 
their several State Governments, and their 
recommendations not being backed by the 
power of organized public opinion, is almost 
powerless. The officer at the head of the de- 

artment of public instruction, when standing 
in this isolated position, as in Pennsylvania or 
Kentucky, and deriving no strength from any 
associated office, because ‘‘ disconnected’’ 
from all, is, for this. very reason, unable to give 
that prominence to the cause of education in 
the councils of the state, which of right be- 
longs to the most important interest of civil 
society. 

Does any one believe that the great reform of 





ed for their efficiency? Have exposed and 
lan.ented evils found their correctives in ne- 
cessary and desired legislation? Look at the 
reports of the State Superinterident of Penn- 
sylvania, of Michigan, and of Ohio, in for- 
mer years, and see how eloquently those offi- 
cers portrayed existing evils, and how earnest- 
ly but wnavailingly they asked for appropri- 


1841, or the hardly less important and certainly 
more hazardous amendments of 1843 and 1844, 
could have been made, or if made, maintain- 
ed, had not the State Superintendent possessed 
influence from his positics as one of those 
great functionaries who guide the car of state ? 
But these amendments established that sys- 
tem of supervision, which has not only re- 
ceived the sanction of public opinion in this 





ate legal remedies. Nor can it be said that 


state, but to which New-England points as 


these officers were not men of ability and promi-|the measure which has made our system even 
nence. The present Governor of Pennsylvania; more efficient than her own time-hondred 


was formerly the superintendent of its school 


Michigan. 

peculiar difficulties of their high office. 
It cannot be ur 

been a want of 


administered ihese different systems, and yet 
it will be artogating nothing, ‘oon’ exes oa 





, therefore, that there has 
ility or zeal, in those who 


| school organizations. 
system. Lewis was the distinguished superin.-| 
tendent of the schools of Ohio, and Sawyer of ' er 

i Men known and honored in their' 
several States, and admirably fitted for the | 


It is to be regretted that there is not a high- 
» purer and more powerful influence, on 
which a faithful officer can rely; but so | 
as the importance of therough and universa 
education is not more deeply aud more widely 
felt, by those immediately interested in the 
administration of the system—so long is it 
ry that a State Superintendent should 


to claim for have that official position, which will give to 
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the measures of the department, the implied 
sanction and support of the existing gov- 
ernment. Then no measure will be lightly or 
rashly recommended, and once brought for- 
ward, it will be sure of a thorough scrutiny. It 
is for society as it is, that wise men will legis- 
late, though Utopians may dissent, and it 
will be slow to abandon that which can only 
be assailed on theory, when that theory has 
been already shaken if not disproved, by ex- 
ence. 
p Were there any evils that could be traced 
to this union of the offices of Secretary of 
State and superintendent, which would coun- 
terbalance the greater weight which has thus 
been given to the head of the school depart- 
ment, this question would be one of much 
difficulty ; but no such evil has existed. The 
keen eye of party enmity has watched with 
jealousy every successive incumbent, but no 
reason even for suspicion has ever been de- 
tected ; on the contrary, the wise and impar- 
tial administration of the department has en- 
forced the applause of political rivals and se- 
cured the undivided yee of the people. 
Let us remember the maxim, that the theo- 
retical better is ever the enemy of the practi- 
cal well, and be content to let well alone. 
. Utica, August 7. A TEACHER. 





TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


This convention assembled at Syracuse, on 
the 30th of July. About two hundred teach- 
ers, from thirty-one different counties, were 
present. 

J. W. Buckley of Albany, was chosen 
President ; Messrs. Barnes of Monroe, Scram 
of Onondaga, McGee of New-York, and 
Earll of Allegany, Vice-Presidents ; and 
Messrs. Morris of New-York, and Wright of 
Livingston, Secretaries. 

Mr. Valentine of Alvany, from the business 
committee, reported that the following be 
embraced in the range of business of the con- 
vention: 

That committees be raised to report to the 
convention— 

On town and county superintendents; 

Examination of teachers; 

The use of the Bible ; 

School discipline ; 

Educational fallacies; 

Teachers’ periodical ; 

Expenses of the convention ; 

Teachers’ institutes ; 

Educational incentives. 

Addresses were delivered by C. W. Anthony 
Esq. of Albany, on school Goclehne ; b 
Prof. Dewey of Rochester, on the New-Yor 
school system ; by Prof. North of Hamilton 
College, on ‘‘ the means necessary to elevate 
the teacher’s profession ;” and by Frederick 
Emerson, Esq. of Boston, on the influence of 
mere theorists op education, and the true po- 
sition of the teacher. 





Reports were made on the various subjects 
assigned to the several committees. That of 
Mr. Valentine of Albany, on county and town 
superintendents, excited considerable discus- 
sion—Wwas recommitted,amended and adopted. 

Mr Osborn of Oneida, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, the system of supervision established 
by the legislature, requires the hearty co-ope- 
ration of the entire community to accomplish 


what was designed. 

Mr. Shepart of Delhi, warmly responded to 
the sentiments of this resolution. 

Mr. Woolworth expressed his approval of 
the present system.. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. McElligott of New-York, from the 
committee on the use of the Bible in schools, re- 
ported, recommending the reading a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures at the opening of schools 
in the morning ; in support of which, a most 
thrilling and eloquent extract froma report by 
Col. Wm. L. Stone, was quoted. It was ac- 
companied by a resolution in accordance with 
its recommendations. 

Mr. Freeman of Albany, from the commit- 
tee on examination of teachers, reported. He 
insisted upon the right of government to insist 
upon the examination of teachers. That the 
examination should be conducted by profes- 
sional teachers. Report accepted. 

Mr. Bennet of Livingston, made a minority 
report. [The majority report advocated a sys- 
tem of examining, licensing, silencing and 
expulsion, similar to that of the law profession 
—the minority oppose this policy. ] 

EVENING SESSION—SECOND DAY. 

The majority and minority reports on the 
examination of teachers, were taken up. 
The motion being upon the adoption of both 
reports. 

Mr. Hawley was in favor of annual exami- 
nations, for the reason that the science and art 
of teaching were constantly advancing ; be- 
cause teachers were often changing their 
place of residence ; it puts no mark of degra- 
dation upon him, if he sustains himself at 
each examination. 

Mr. Woolworth was strongly in favor of in 
spection by the county superintendents. We 
could not adopt both reports, as they were op- 
posed to each other. 

Mr. Barnes withdrew the motion to adopt 
both reports. 

The majority report was thereupon laid upon 
the table 16 to 10. 

On motion, the whole subject was laid on 
the table—the minority report having, during 
the discussion, disappeared. 

Mr. Cooper of Westchester, from the com- 
mittee on a teacher’s periodical, reported— 
disclaimed all hostile or rival feeling to any 
educational journal ; regarded a journal de- 
voted to the improvement of teachers, and 
calculated to secure the efficient co-operation 
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of parents, demanded ; recommends a week- 
ly Paper, not less than twenty eight columns, 
an t it be independent of official support, 
and political influence ; concluded with reso- 
lutions recommending a Stale Association, 
and that a committee of three be raised to 
superintend the establishment of a journal. 

Mr. Cooper of Westchester, reported a con- 
stitution for an association, to be styled, ‘‘ The 
anon Association of the State of New- 

or. 2? 

The several articles were gone through with, 
and adopted. 

Mr. Hall of Monroe made a report upon the 
question of an editor for a teachers’ journal— 
recommended Mr. Edward Cooper of West- 
chester, and paid a high tribute to his talents 
and character. It also recommended Syracuse 
as the py of publication, and that Mr. L. 
W. Hall be the publisher. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

' Mr. Cooper expressed his gratitude to the 
convention for the honor bestowed upon him, 
and the ~~. confidence expressed ; and 
pledged his best efforts to discharge, to the 
satisfaction of all, the high and delicate re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon him. 

Mr. McCall, from the committee on ‘‘ edu- 
cational fallacies,’? made a report—which, 
an anomaly in all conventions we have ever 
heard or read of, was ‘‘ done up ”? in rhyme ! 
In it, many absurdities, or “‘ fallacies,’? which 
have been developed in the advancement of 
new ideas in education, were hit off with a 
good deal of point. ‘ 

The report on educational fallacies was laid 
on the table—20 to 9. Adjourned. ~- 


AN INTERLUDE—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Bur- 
nett offered a resolution, that the sentiments 
put forth by Mr. Anthony, were not approved 

y this convention. Mr. Anthony begged to 
say that he regarded the resolution as in no 
way properly before the convention, and as 
an insult to himself ; that he had beer invited 
to lecture before that body—that he had dis- 
charged his duty as to him seemed fitting and 
proper, and that he alone was responsible for 
what he had uttered; and that if the matter 
was still to be pursued, he, for one, should be 
disposed to show fight. The resolution was 
briefly discussed by several gentlemen, during 
which time, Mr. Valentine moved to amend by 
striking the word ‘‘ not’’ from the resolution: 
and, . , after one or two unsuccessful 
motions to that effect, the resolution was laid 
upee the table, as a matter without the range 

the duties of the convention, 
_ Mr. Barnes thereypon offered a resolution 
involving the question of corporal punish- 
ment in schools ; the object of which, as un- 
derstood by the reporter, was to afford the 
Rev, Mr. oy ae opportunity to express his 
views upon the subject, in accordance with a 
previous decision of the convention. Mr. M. 


/ 





addressed the convention as follows—(we 
quote the gentleman’s own report: ) 

Mr. May said—I have been pained, sir, by 
the frequent sneers that have been thrown out, 
during the session of this convention, against 
those who are called ‘‘moral suasionists.’? 
They have been un rous—unjust. I have 
observed, sir, that all those whdé have spoken 
in defence of corporal punishment, have 
quoted Solomon, seeming to forget that there 
is an infinitely wiser One than Solomon, to 
whom we should lock for guidance. I have 
observed that all those on that side of the 
question, have made no allusion to the lan- 
guage which the founder of the christian re- 
ligion used, respecting children—*‘‘ Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.”’ ‘‘ Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of Heavyen.”’ 

Now, from the manner in which Jesus Christ 
has spoken of children, and from the instruc- 
tions he gave respecting the treatment of the 
evil and the violent, some persons, who are 
called moral suasionists, have been led to be- 
lieve, that all mischievous and ill disposed 
persons, especially children, might be over- 
come, subdued, reformed, by kindness, with- 
out the use of violence. We have seen and 
rejoiced over the great and happy change 
that has taken place in the management of all 
classes of persons, the inmates of jails, = 
tentiaries, and insane asylums. It has been 
supposed, if the view Jesus had of the nature 
of children were correct, that it would be 
still safer and better to treat them kindly— 
even the refractory. The moral suasionists 
have been led to hope and believe this, all the 
more from the evil effects which have followed 
from the use and abuse of the rod. Were 
there time, I would adduce too many in- 
stances of gross misuse of the rod ; instances 
of cruelty. 

But the question between the defenders of 
corporal punishment, and the moral suasion- 
ists, is not whether there should be govern- 
ment or no government, in the schools—but 
whether the government of schools shall be 
secured and maintained by love or fear—by 
the spirit of kindness or violence? All per- 
sons that I have ever heard speak on the sub- 
ject, have insisted that order; subordination, 
must be had in schools ; and I have known 
some of the best conducted schools, to be 
those in which there was no corporal ‘punish- 
ment atall. By presenting such examples, 
and urging such considerations as the case has 
suggested, the moral suasionists have sought 
to awaken in the hearts of the teachers, con- 
fidence in the power of love. But I do not 
know a single person, prominent among those 
who are re iaprovemect in the plane of 
education, who has insisted upon the entire 
disuse of the rod, under every circumstance, 
and in all cases. We discountenance it, how- 
ever—we discourage it—but we do not positive- 
ly prohibit it. We say, we think children thay 
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be governed without it. If teachers will go 
into their schools in the spirit of Christ, rather 
than of Solomon, we believe they will find no 
need of the rod. z 

Mr. Cobb of New-York was in favor of the 
least possible use of the rod, but would not 
take it from the hands of the teacher. 

Mr. McElligott would repel the insinuation 
or assertion, that the use of the rod arose from 
the absence of the spirit of the Christian in the 
teacher. The scriptures tell us that ‘‘ Gop 1s 
Lovsz !” yet the use of the rod, by human 
parents and teachers, when necessary, accord- 
ed with the government of the me Being. 
He was in favor of having it distinctly under- 
stood, that the rod was in the hands of the 
teacher: the times and the manner of using 
it, must of necessity rest in the discretion of 
every individual teacher. 

Mr. May did not wish to be-understood as 
saying that no Christian could make use of 
the rod. Such was not his opinion. He knew 
of no person of prominence as a school re- 
former, who maintained the opinion that the 
rod should be taken out of the hands of the 
teacher. 

After some further remarks by Mr. Henry, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

On motion of Mr. Parsons, a resolution 
commendatory of the District School Journal 
—recommending its cordial support, and ex- 
pressing confidence in Mr. Dwight, its editor, 
was unanimously adopted. 


We have thus presented a few of the details 
of this convention. In the Teachers’ Journal, 
we expect to find a full account of the resolu- 
tions adopted, of the several reports and of 
the various addresses, from which we hope to 
draw freely for our next number. 





ADDRESS OF MRS. EMMA WILLARD, 


To the Gentlemen composing the Convention 
of County and Town Superintendents of 
Common Schools for the State of New- 
York, read to them by her at the house of 
L. H. Redfield, Esq., where she wasa guest, 
GENTLEMEN :—The education of the ri- 

sing by the risen generation, is every where 

at all times a first duty. But at this pe- 
riod, and in this country, it acquires peculiar 
importance. To our nation the lot falls to try 

a political experiment, not for ourselves 

'» but for mankind at large ; and its suc- 
cess or failure rests with the common schools 
of our Republic. 

New-York is, in several respects, the lead. 
ing state of the Union; and such are her re- 
sources, that it is in the power of the state or- 
ganization, which you, Gentlemen, represent, 


to make her the leading state in common | jori 


echool.education. Think, then, how impor- 
tant is your position, and how deep your re- 
sponsibilities to God and man. 

And your position is not only important, 








rc 


but it is peculiar. As joint superintendents 
of the common schools of a state, you stand 
where no other body of men, in past or pre- 
sent time, ever stood. No ancient nation, 
whose political arrangements at all resembled 
ours, ever thought of perpetuating them, b 
rearing up the community of children to intel- 
ligence and virtue. The Spartans, however, 
demonstrated the force of education in perpet- 
uating institutions, even though absurd and 
unnatural. Coming down to the ages of past 
modern history, Switzerland is the only nation 
with whose government ours bears any com- 
parison; but Switzerland being in that part of 
the world where the feudal system took its 
rise, differs from our country in the very ele- 
mentary principles of society—aristocracy 
prevailing there, and democracy here. For 
similar reasons your situation differs widely 
from that of the present educators of Eu- 
rope—too widely for their course to be a guide 
to yours. Thenearest “geen to your posi- 
tion is found in that of the state secretaries, 
such as my honored compatriot, Mr. Barnard, 
present at this convention, and now superia- 
tendent of the common schools of Rhode 
Island. But each of these pursues a solitary 
and undivided struggle with the indifference, 
disorder, and error which must be overcome ; 
whereas, you have the strength and advanta- 
ges which result from union. You can meet 
as now to consult, and each be benefited by 
the experience of the other; and agreeing on 
common measures, you can move forward in 
united force. The Secretary of State, your 
paternal head, is a man whose character in- 
spires the confidence, that in him, you may 
find what you need—a centre to your system, 
from which you may derive light to guide— 
warmth to vivifv—and gravitation to connect 
your common movement. And you have, too, 
still in life, a District School Journal, ‘eon- 
ducted by a fearless and enlightened chronicler. 
From what the Superintendent of Rhode Island 
said yesterday, you perceive how dishearten- 
ing is his task. Let every friend of education 
feel the duty of sustaining him. Moses could 
not pray, unless Aaron held up his hands. 
Let us not be discouraged by ‘the fall of other 
journals, but rather let us say, ‘ New-York 
er and must support a Common School Jour- 
nal.’ 
But to return from this digression. You 
see, then, Gentlemen, how important is your 
position, and how peculiar. There are no 
other American educators situated in-ail re- 
— like yourselves. You cannot obtain 
clear light to guide your course from those of 
Europe, because the source from which you 
derive your power, and the rocks from which 
ou are in danger of wreck, are different. 
our power comes from an opinion in the ma- 
jority of the people, that such an organization 
will be useful to a cause which is dear to them, 
—that of ‘their own schools; and in order'to 
sustain it (for its life depends not onthe 
will of any monarch or minister of state) you 
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must serve and please the le. You must 
move on; but you must not, in leading, ad- 
vance so fast but that you keep the people 
with you. 

Methinks that some of you at this moment 
wear almost the brow of perplexity. ‘“‘ We 
must move. If we stand still in education, 
where so much depends, we shall meet the 
taunts, that we dono good. This is certain 
destruction—and we must please and satisfi 
the people, as well as do them service; an 
all this without any chart by which to guide 
our course.’> Yes—but like the great disco- 
verer of your continent, you know to what 
point you would steer, and you have your 
. compass, and the lights of heaven ; reason is 
the one, and revelation the other. The wind 
is not, perchance, such as you expected or 
wished; but the great skill is in finding out 
what it is which actually blows, and then so 
using it as to make it carry you on your 
course. Here, then, I introduce my main 
subject. Is there not in the education, the in- 
fluence, the time, and the pecuniary means of 
the patriotic and pious women of this country, 
a power which, if turned into this channel of 
effort, and skilfully directed, is sufficient to 
ensure a degree of success to the common 
school system heretofore unknown to the 
world. 

I distinguish among my sex, because I 
know that there are those who cannot serve 
this noble cause, and especially are there two 
classes, who, though they may do well by ac- 
cident, yet of whom no consistent be | can 
reasonably be expected. These are the insane 
and the ultra fashionable. Of these I do not 
my ; but of those who have wrought for 
the last twenty or thirty years asthe right arm 
of the clergy, in that great movement of chris- 
tian philanthropy which so honorably distin- 
guishes our days from the former—that of 
sending abroad the bread of life, instead of 
the sword of death—of those who as benevo- 
lent societies have, epecially in cities, so effi- 
ciently aided in the care of the poor. Dr. 
Paya the mayor of Troy, says of the la- 
dies of the Chanty Association, who in our 
city have for thirty years past been the solace 
of the widow, the orphan and the afflicted, 

cents in their hands goes as far as a 

in the hands of men. And this so- 
educated and intelli- 
’ to the great 
t to take pe 
nizance by its proper offi- 
beggars; savin 
us, on the one hand, ‘‘from hardness. ot 
heart,”? and on the other, from that vilest of 
8, street-begging. 4 
.womenh are numerous in every part 
of the state. Last fall the mayor of Utica, 
in bringing before the city authorities of that 
place, the subject of the poor, addressed the 
common, council, as I am told, to this effect : 
That as winter was approaching. and the des- 
titute to be provided for, he wished to devise the 


that 
ciety shows the value 
gent women, not only to add ‘ 
interests of the community, 

‘minus’ in the c 
cers, of the complaints of 





a pe by which the provision made for their 
relief might be applied : Fuarding, on the one 
hand, against the want of c ion, and on 
the other, against the frauds of the applicants. 
This required time and minute attention to 
each case. He therefore proposed that the 
common council should invite the ladies to 
hold a meeting, and choose them out faithful 
and capable women in each ward, who should 
take by weeks the duty of looking to the con- 
dition of the poor, within their precincts: 
more especially with regard to the distribution 
of wood, the store provided to be made sub- 
ject to the official order of this female com- 
mittee. The ladies felt honored by the confi- 
dence thus reposed in them, and fulfilled in 
all things the wishes of the city authorities. 
The poor were taken care of by the diligence 
of the women, at the least possible expense, 
while the more valuable fime of the men was 
spared, so that they might be adding to the 
fund from which society at large is main- 
tained. Women in the days of our mothers, 
manufactured the greatest part of the clothing 
in agricultural families. Now machines have 
relieved them from that labor, and left them 
with time which they formerly had not. It is 
worth the while of patriotic men to see that 
this time is well employed. 


If the women can thus aid the men in the 
care of the poor of their common political 
household, how much more could they assist 
them in the care of the little children—a 
charge, which God himself has, by physical 
as well as by mental indications, made pecu- 
liarly their own. In your meallions geetientn. 
suppose some hi person should come to 
you, and inquire of you concerning your little 
children—‘‘ Where shall they spe ir time? 
what cup shall they drink from? shall these 
girls sew, ar shall they study 2??? Would you 
not say—** Why do you come to me to — 
late these minutiz concerning my little chil- 
dren ; I must go forthto my fede and earn 
money to support them—go to their mother.”” 
And in private families, would not the very 
fact that the mother did not regulate these 
things, show, either that she. was i 
through infirmity or vice, or that her a 
uawisely kept her out of her proper — 
Fer is there anything concerning uman 
race more apparent, than that, in regard to the 
bringing up of children, the father should be 
left free to go abroad and provide for them, 
while the mether, sharing that provision, 
should remain to watch over them, and see 
that the things provided are economically put 
te their destined use. And if these little chil- 


tyaurtary, aad put foto that of the Willage, 
nu 7 : t in ‘oO t p 4 > 
then it belongs to' the united mothers to follow 
them y or by their-agents, to the vil- 
la , and watch them there ; the ope- 
es of the women being, however, in 

cases, subject to the supervision of the men ; 
whose paramount authority they should teach 
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to the children, both by precept and ex- 


le. 
a Bat this principle of giving to associated 
women the charge of the community of chil- 
dren, has not heretofore been acted on. No— 
nor have republics heretofore stood. We are 
seeking by new means, to effect new results. 
Your own organization, gentlemen, is itself a 
new measure, and we exult in it the more on 
that account ; and if you bring to effect the 
farther step which is here proposed, you will 
have the honor of advancing towards its full 
perfection, the common school system. Could 
the American common schools command the 

nized and sustained co-operation of the 
American womey, it would be in vain that an 
European common school system should see 
to vie with ours. Before European nations 
could follow our example, they must first edu- 
cate the great body of their females. 

Allow me here to read to you, gentlemen, 
from the Connecticut Common School Journal, 
of Dec. 15th, 1840, an extract of a letter from 
myself to Mr. Barnard, then common school 
superintendent for that state : 


** The condition of the common schools, in 
several respects, appears to me affecting, like 
that of a large young family of widower’s 
children. The father provides what he thinks 
is necessary, and there is perhaps a hired maid 
or an older sister, who looks after the little 
children, as well as she knows how. But 
where is the mother? Where is she whose 
er eye and young bosom would be 

e surest pledge of their growing intelligence 
and virtue ?—With her Tay wine coud, 
orderly and industrious. She felt their little 
wants, when the father did not ; and her in- 
fluence with him, or her ownpurse, was drawn 
forth to supply them ; and the supply was not 
monthly to be renewed, on account of un- 
watched waste and destruction ; fer she ad- 
monished the little squanderers ; took care, or 
obliged them to do so, of their minutest arti- 
cles of necessity. All this the united mothers 
might de for the common nursery of their 
children ; and it is for the want of this super- 
vision, ‘that the common schools are in the 
forlorn ve ewer in which many of them, 
throughout the country, are now found; and 
the best might be with it, far better than they 
can be without it.” 

By such arguments the ladies of Kensington* 
were pérsuaded to come togeenet and to sub- 
seribe to a constitution of which the following 
is'the preamble. Would that every female in 
our land felt the spirit which it embodies : 

. **We, the undersigned, women of the east 
district of Kensington, do hereby associate 
ourselves for the ole of siding, by our 

exertions, mmo : 
especially by improving the condition of our 
ownachool. We are moved hereto by consider- 
ing the. vital importance of elevating by right 
otgeniaiy the common mind—by the endear- 
ing ties which bind us to the children of. our 


own school—by the knowledge that it is the 
proper sphere of woman fo take care of young 
children—and by the consideration of the de- 
ficiencies heretofore experienced, and the 
need of united and efficient effort, as well as 
of some additional pecuniary means to supply 
those deficiencies. We therefore determine, 
in the fear and by the favor of God, to asso- 
ciate ourselves in the solemn resolution that 
we will do whatever may be in our power, 
consistently with eae duties, to effect the 
object herein named ; and we conceive, that, 
to no object, will our duty to our Maker more 
distinctly point than that, as a body, the women 
of this district should see that the children 
within its bounds should be so trained as to 
become the blessings of this world, and the 
‘blessed’ of a better.” 

The constitution adopted provided for three 
committees of our number: First, a commit- 
tee of locations, whose business it was to re- 
port the location and condition of every child 
of proper agé, within our precincts, so that no 
one, through neglect of parents or poverty, 
should be kept from the school: as in the one 
case we would endeavor to persuade, and in 
the other we would assist by our needles, our 
family stores, or our purses. This, gentlemen, 
is the way, and the only way, in which all the 
children of a democratic republic may be 
gathered into theschools. Suppose the time to 
arrive when the children of our whole country, 
within every school district, shall be under the 
care of enlightened and efficient women, 
operating systematically, and their actions 
sustained by the men. Who would there be 
to hinder the work, which they should thus 
undertake ? Would not, in this case, the very 
elements of opposition be made to propel the 
car? 

Our second committee was called a ‘commit- 
tee of accommodations.’ This was composed 
of our most thorough house-keepers. We sent 
them to look over the school-house and grounds, 
and see how the accommodations there com- 
pared with those to which their children were 
accustomed at home. There is not time to 
speak of the astonishment with which they 
now contemplated, what they had never 
thought of before. By their report we were 
led to make a number. of new arrangements, 
to meet which, we taxed ourselves in a small 
sum, and those who were able and willing, 
made more ample contributions. Single ladies 
of property, had here an opportunity to serve 
their country, in serving their neighborhood. 
The articles purchased with our fund belonged 
to our association, and were looked after by 
this committee. On the head of funds, I would 
here remark that the ladies ‘of a district in 
Hartford subsequently formed a similar socie- 
ty, and they being more wealthy, raised by 
taxing themselves, a sum sufficient to pay, 
among other things, the sa of a second 
teacher ; these mothers being led to see that 
one teacher was not sufficient to do justice to 





their children. “From some of these ladies I 
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heard the worthy sentiment, that the house at 
home must wait for some desirable embellish- 
ments, till the necessities of the school were 
first supplied. . Will men be likely to attend 
to all the minutiz which fall within the pur- 
view of a common school committee of ac- 
. Commodations? Can they as well take care 
of cups, and pails, and towels, and window- 
curtains, and see that money goes far in the 
supply of these and similar articles of neces- 


sity ? 

Our third committee in Kensington was on 
the literature of the school, and this committee 
was to act in concert with that of the men, of 
whom the Presbyterian pastor, the Rev. Royal 
Robbins, well known as an author, was at the 
head. This gentleman became so well satis- 
fied of the utility of our scheme, that he after- 
wards lectured on the subject in some of the 
principal places of Connecticut. Through this 
third committee our Kensington association 
assisted to effect a proper classification of the 
school. That great stumbling-block and hind- 
rance, the diversity of school books, we took 
out of the way, by purchasing and owning 
such books as by consultation with the male 
authorities it was agreed should be used in 
the school; and, unless parents chose to buy, 
we loaned the books to the scholars for a few 
cents per term on each volume. If parents 
either could not or would not pay this trifling 
sum, then we furnished books to their children 
gratis ; but we did actually class the school, 
and made each scholar of the same class, 
study the text-book assigned. . 

But though enough was here accomplished, 
as the report of the state secretary of Con- 
‘necticut will amply show, to test the sound- 
ness of the Jrincaples assumed ; yet, in the 
formation of these voluntary associations I 
Clearly saw that there was a defect, and that, 
before women could with tranquility and con- 
fidence take their proper place in the common 
school organization, men must call. them to 
the post and sustain them there. Such im- 
portance, gentlemen, does the law of their 
nature oblige them to attach to your opinions. 
Women are afraid to come forwa raid not 
of toil and watching—but afraid they shall do 
something, or take some attitude, which will 
not please the men. But let them be call- 
ed by invitations from the constituted male 
authorities, as were the ladies of Utica, and 

sted to choose certain officers for specific 
duties, and to make their regular reports to 
the proper male officers, and the service ex- 
pected of them will be performed ; the trust 
reposed will be fulfilled. _ : 

This subject, gentlemen, contemplates a 
great step in the onward march of society. It 
indicates the means of pleasantly relieving the 
men from onerous burdens, of doing great 
good to the children, and of performing an 
act of justice to woman, by giving her a 
more dignified and a more improving place in 
society. And while despotic governments 
make women theirsovereigns, democratic men 





will not fear to advance them to be committees 
in conimon schools, lest they should be eleva- 
ting them above their sphere ! 

An able lecturer on the past and present con- 
dition of America, ¢ has lately said: ‘‘ The 
educated women of this country are not living 
up to their responsibilities.”” It is true, but 

ve them the important occupations which 
here been indicated, and they would then 
become the very cement of our political 
edifice. 

Occasionally, as in this place, where this 
convention is so hospitably entertained, the 
common schools by means of good teachers 
and zealous superintendents, are placed on 
such a fuoting, that the children are among 
the favored of the earth. There are women 
here who voluntatily pay much attention to 
the schools. But were it otherwise, exceptions 
do not disprove general rules. The fact that 
some single families have been found where 
motherless children are well managed, does 
not disprove the great general law that no 
care is so good for the child, as that of the 
mother. In the family, how deep is the gloom 
which overshadows the members, when the 
wife and mother is withdrawn. Should her 
removal be but for a season, how happy are 
the household when they again experience her 
unsleeping cares, bask in the sunlight of her 
eyes, and grow in virtue by the dew of her 
lips. Even like the return of the wife and 
mother to the family, so for order, for moral 
goodness, and for happiness, would be the in- 
ducting of the united women of the commu- 
nity into that place in the common school 
system, which by the law of nature is theirs. 

And you, gentlemen, by giving an impulse 
to public feeling and action, which should en- 
sure them this, their true position, would most 
assuredly have the honor of bringing forward 
a more perfect state of the social system than 
the world has yet seen ; and your labors and 
influence thus exerted, would result in the 
triumphant success of that propitious state or- 
ganization which the object of our present 
meeting is to rejoice in, and to invigorate. 

* Kensington is one of the three parishes of Berlin, 


tral town of Connecticut. 
| Professor Macartney, of the College in Easton, Pa. 





CELEBRATION AT BARTON. 


Barron, July 17th, 1/45. | 

Mr. Dwight—We had a celebration is this 
town on the fourth of July, our ‘‘ Nation’s 
Birthday,’’ in which several schools took an 
active part. te was no examination of the 
schools, but the various exercises of the day 
were highly interesting. ‘The day was ushered 
in by the firing of cannon. Atan early hour 
the front street of the village was thronged 
with a ‘living mass,” which hourly increased 
until eleven o’clock, and every movement of 
our citizens proclaimed that something more 
than ordinary was about to take place. Athalf 
past eight the marshal of the day, accompa- 
nied-by the music and the committee of ar- 
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ra ents, crossed the river hannah 
to the town of Nichols, and, at the distance of 
half a mile from the ferry, found District No. 
1 in readiness to attend us to Barton village 
“*with spirits as buoyant as air.’ Afler re- 
crossing the river, the committee, with the 
music, proceeded to wait on the cos pee 
from District No. 6, which was ushered into 
the village to the sound of martial music, in 
“grand a .” The procession was then 
formed in front of N. Shoemaker’s hotel, un- 
der the direction of Hiram Bloodgood, Mar- 
shal of the day, in the following order: 1, 
Marshal ; 2, Music ; 3, Riflemen ; 4, Orator 
and Reader ; 5, Clergymen ; 6, District Schools, 
with their respective teachers, in the following 
order : No. 1, Nichols, Miss Kiff, teacher ; 
No. 6, Barton, Miss Louisa Adams, teacher ; 
No. 1, Barton village, Joseph W. Howard, 
teacher. 7, Committee of Arrangements ; 8, 
Citizens and Strangers. The procession be- 
ing formed, proceeded to the Methodist Cha- 
pe , where the order of exercises was as fol- 
ows : 1, Singing by the Choir. 2, Prayerby 
the Rev. Erastus Smith. 3, Singing by the 
Schools. 4, Reading of the Declaration, by 
W. Smith, Esq. 5, Oration, by William R. 
Finch. 6, Singing. 7, Address to the Schools, 
by the Rey. Mr. Gibbs. 8, Prayer. 9, Mar- 
tial Music. 10, Benediction. After which the 
procession again formed in the same order and 
marched back to N. Shoemaker’s hotel, from 
whence the schools proceeded to the opposite 
side of the river, where a good dinner was pre- 
pared for them in a beautiful grove. 

After dinner the schools. were seated in the 
cool shade, and diverted the attention of all 
present by singing, and then dismissed, some 
going to their places of abode, and others re- 
maining to swing until sundown ; and as the 
** shades of evening” approached, all became 
still where it had before been “‘ hubbub and 
bustle.” A place was assigned in the proces- 
sion by the committee of arrangements for the 
county and town superintendents, who were 
invited, ae my toma A for us, were other- 
wise engaged. Every thiog passed off pleas- 
antly, harmoniously, and satisfactorily to all ; 
no accidents, no contentions, no disturbances 
occurring to mar the pleasure, the happiness 
and peace of the day. Never has the village 
of witnessed a similar occasion; and 
never will its effects be eradicated. It has 
given an impulse to the vigor of the youthful 
patriots which will be handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations. It has awakened a deep- 
er patriotiem in the hearts of her citizens, and 
inspired them with a loftier feeling, which will 
cause them to hail the annual return of the 
barbday, of our nation, ‘‘ with every manifest 
token of joy.” It will give them an increased 
agxie ave their children more thoroughly 
= inted with the history of their country, 
which will tend to inspire them with a patri- 
otic ardor that will spurn with indignation ev- 
ery attempt to fetter that freedom for which 
their forefathers fought, and bled, and toiled, 





and spent the vigor of their days to maintain 
in “times that tried men’s souls,”’ amid tbe 
roar of cannon and the blaze of musketry. Af- 
ter the procession had formed, I turned aside 
to scan its length, and O ! how lovely did they 
appear! The children were the chief object 
of my delight. As I gazed upon them march- 
ing to the sound of martial music, I saw the 
smile of joy beam from every countenance. It 
was then that I felt a glow of inspiration per- 
vading every nerve ; and a degree of enthusi- 
asm in ‘* which every minor consideration was 
absorbed.”” I. 


COMMON SCHOOL NOTICE. 


At a recent meeting of the Town Superin- 
tendents of Common Schools of this county, it 
was resolved that the County Superintendents be 
requested to hold special meetings at as early a 
day as practicable, in the different sections of 
the county for educational purposes, and that 
they call to their aid such literary gentlemen as 
they shall deem most expedient. In accordance 
with said resolution, the following arrangements 
have been made, and are hereby announced to 
to the public, viz: : 

A meeting at Sandy Hill on Monday, Septem. 
ber 15th. 

A meeting at Fort Ann on Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

A meeting at Whitehall, (for Whitehall, Dres- 
den and Putnam,) Sept. 17. ; 

A meeting at Middle Granville, (for Gran- 
ville, and Hampton,) Sept. 18. - 

A meeting at North Hartford, on Friday, 
Sept. 19th. 

A meeting at West Hebron on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 20th. 

A meeting at Salem on Monday, Sept. 22d. 

A meeting at North White Creek, (for Cam- 
bridge, White Creek and Jackson,) Sept. 23d. 

A meeting at Easton Corners, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 24th. d 

A meeting at Union Village, on Thursday, 
Sept. 25. ‘ 

A meeting at Argyle, on Friday, Sept. 26. 

A meeting at Fort Miller, on Saturday, Sep- 
Sept. 27. , 

he meetings of each day will commence at 
1 o’clock, P. M., and the afternoon will be de- 
voted to remarks upon the duties, difficulties 
and responsibilities of teachers and school offi- 
cers ; and the evening to public lectures on the 
general subject of popular education. 

Several distinguished 1i gentlemen from 
abroad have been invited, and are expected to 
attend; and it is confidently anticipated that 
these meetings will not only be made highl 
useful and instructive to teachers and school offi- 
cers, but pecaliarly interesting and profitable to 
the public. It is confidently expected, therefore 
that large audiences will be present at each of 
the above na#ned places. 

The several Town Superintendents will see 
that the necessary seeker of a for the accom- 
modation of the eir respective 
towns, are promptly made; and that the teach- 
ers of our schools, present and prospective, are 
invited to attend, 





ALFRED WRIGHT, 

WM. WRIGHT, 

Co. Supt’s Com. Schools. 
Washington County, Aug. 18., 1845. 








